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FOREWORD 



In March 2001, the U.S. Army War College, the Triangle 
Institute for Security Studies, and Duke University’s 
Program in Asian Security Studies cosponsored a 
conference in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The conference 
examined the security implications of the rise of China for 
the international community in general and for the United 
States in particular. 

This book, which includes an introduction and 12 
presentations from the conference, comprises some of the 
major findings of participants and attendees. Sections of the 
book address China as a rising power, China as a security 
threat, the other Asian powers in relation to China, the 
flashpoints in East and South Asia, and Sino-American 
relations. 

The Strategic Studies Institute is pleased to publish this 
volume as a contribution to the debate on China’s increasing 
role on the world scene. 



DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE, JR. 
Director 

Strategic Studies Institute 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Carolyn W. Pumphrey 



INTRODUCTION 

On March 2-3, 2001, the U.S. Army War College, the 
Triangle Institute for Security Studies, and Duke 
University’s Program in Asian Security Studies 
cosponsored a conference in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
The purpose of the conference was to examine the security 
implications of the rise of China for the international 
community in general and for the United States in 
particular. This introduction will synthesize some of the 
main findings of conference participants and attendees. 

IS CHINA RISING? 

China boasts the oldest continuous civilization in the 
world and has been a major power for most of its history. 
Although China suffered a period of decline in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, recent decades have seen a 
remarkable resurgence of Chinese prosperity and power. 
Five years ago analysts were confidently predicting that 
China would be the giant of the new century. 1 Today, this is 
less clear. The first task of the conference was, 
consequently, to ascertain whether or not it is still 
appropriate to speak of the rise of China. 

All agreed that China has made tremendous economic 
progress since the 1970s when it was one of the world’s least 
developed countries. By the end of the 20th century, it had 
one of the largest economies in the world (between the 
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seventh and the second largest, depending upon what 
sources you consult). In terms of population, it clearly ranks 
among the great powers. In July 2000, its population was 
estimated at 1,261,8332,482 people. China is also a rising 
military power, allocating an increasing amount of its 
budget towards military modernization and placing 
increasing stress on the use of force. 

China successfully weathered the economic crisis of 
1997-98 and does not appear to be in imminent danger of 
economic stagnation or decline. The future, however, is less 
certain. Some conference participants prophesied a 
continued rise in Chinese economic power, while others 
anticipated the possibility of a dramatic fall (the most likely 
date for which would be between 2005 and 20 10). In the final 
analysis, we do not know whether China will rise or fall. We 
would do well to heed the warnings of Kurt Campbell who 
stressed the disastrous track record of hegemonic 
prophecies. Over the course of the last half-century, the 
Soviet Union (1970s), Japan (1980s), China (late 1990s), 
and most recently India, were hailed as the up-and-coming 
economic superpowers. American economic power was 
widely expected to collapse. All of these predictions proved 
to be unfounded. 

ARE GREAT POWER TRANSITIONS 
THREATENING? 

Closely related to the question of whether or not China is 
a rising power is the question of whether or not the rise of a 
great power poses a challenge to international security. The 
answer given at the conference was that any change in the 
balance of power is likely to cause a certain amount of 
instability as states seek to adjust themselves to the new 
order. However, increased power does not necessarily mean 
increased threat. 

Great power transition theories suggest that changes in 
the balance of power have the potential to disrupt the 
international order. Conference participants tended to 
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agree with this generalization. John Garver confirmed that 
states do go to war to preserve a favorable “structure” of 
power. The Chinese and the Indians, for example, both 
believe that their security depends on whether or not they 
can maintain advantageous positions in key parts of the 
South Asian Indian Ocean Region. If they think that they 
are losing their advantage, they may feel compelled to 
“defend” themselves by going to war. 

On a slightly different note, Tsuneo Watanabe pointed 
out how the collapse of the Soviet Union contributed to 
rising Sino-Japanese rivalry. Each nation now came to view 
the U.S. presence in East Asia in a very different way. The 
Japanese sought to increase military ties with the U.S. and 
thereby increase their national security. The Chinese, by 
contrast, hoped that the U.S. would help contain the growth 
of Japanese power. Kurt Campbell emphasized yet another 
very important point. The decline of a so-called minor power 
can be as destabilizing as the decline of a great power. 
Indonesia, for instance, was the driving force behind 
multilateralism in Asia. Asia generally lacks formal 
institutions capable of dealing with either abrupt or subtle 
shifts in the international balance of power. The collapse of 
Indonesian power thus added to an already considerable 
problem. 

Interestingly, however, there does not appear to be a 
precise correlation between increased power and increased 
threat. Certainly, conference participants differed as to 
what might result from China’s continued economic rise. On 
the one hand, Joseph Grieco expressed a concern that 
increased wealth would merely serve to increase Chinese 
capabilities. Some international relations theories suggest 
that as a nation becomes more prosperous and more 
integrated into the world economy, it will become more 
democratized and more anxious to preserve the world order 
that has made its prosperity possible. However, evidence 
from China seems to contradict this. China has indeed 
become wealthier over the last decades, but this has not 
prevented it from wanting to change the status quo in Asia. 
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This suggests that increased Chinese wealth will not 
necessarily result in decreased Chinese aggression. 

On the other hand, Michael Chambers was equally 
worried about the possibility of a Chinese decline. He 
argued that economic failure would undermine the 
legitimacy of the current regime. A new regime would, in all 
likelihood, be more nationalistic and more apt to make a 
scapegoat of the West. While a weaker China would have 
more limited capabilities, a weaker China might also have 
more aggressive intentions. Cost benefit analysis suggests, 
in short, that world order would not necessarily be well 
served by Chinese decline. 

THREAT EVALUATIONS: ANALYTICAL 
PROBLEMS 

The main purpose of the conference was to evaluate the 
threat posed by China to international security. Threats 
result from the combination of hostile intentions and 
credible capabilities . 2 Consequently, both must be assessed. 
A persistent, although not always explicit, theme of the 
conference was the difficulty of this task. The problems 
included the following. 

Limited Access to Information. 

Our access to information concerning China is still 
relatively limited. Despite the fact that China has reformed 
rather dramatically in some economic areas, it remains in 
the control of a secretive and authoritarian regime. In some 
ways, as David Lampton pointed out, our situation is even 
worse now than it was in the time of Deng Xiaoping, who at 
least had developed ties with the United States during 
World War II and who had exposed his junior officers to the 
West. The gaps and uncertainties in our information 
inevitably complicate the task of threat evaluation. 
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Complexity of Asia. 

Asia is difficult for us to understand. It is an enormous 
and complex part of the world, but we must also bear in 
mind, as Sumit Ganguly, Tsuneo Watanabe, and others 
warn us, that no one Asian nation speaks with a single voice. 
We must always take into account the existence of multiple 
perspectives. To make matters worse, the problems in the 
region are all inextricably linked. We focus on one area, to 
the exclusion of others, at our peril. 

Human Errors. 

Analysis is further handicapped by human errors. Two 
kinds of “mind-forged manacles ” 3 stand out. They are 
ethnocentrism and gestalt. In the case of the former, our 
preoccupation with the Western world has contributed to 
our failure to understand China. In the case of the latter, as 
John Garver observed, we all have a tendency to fit facts 
into our preconceived ideas. Evidence of this abounds, 
whether we are talking of Asians who persist, contrary to all 
evidence, in seeing American decline where there is none, or 
Americans who see Taiwanese flexibility where the Chinese 
see Taiwanese intransigence. 

Baffling Intentions. 

It is particularly difficult to interpret intentions. China’s 
intentions are neither obviously hostile nor obviously 
aggressive. It does not appear to have hegemonic ambitions. 
Its stated preference is to preserve the status quo. However, 
there are some contrary indications, such as its 
development of a nuclear warfighting doctrine and its 
territorial claims to the Spratly Islands. Perhaps the 
Chinese do have hegemonic ambitions and are deceiving us 
into thinking that they do not. Perhaps they really do not 
know what they intend. Perhaps the inconsistencies reflect 
division of opinion within China. Perhaps their intentions 
are mercurial. 
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We might hope to find a key to China’s intentions in 
China’s past. Unfortunately, as historian Michael Howard 
once wrote, “History, whatever its value in educating the 
judgment, teaches no ‘lessons’. . . . The past is infinitely 
various, an inexhaustible storehouse of information from 
which we can prove anything or its contrary .” 4 This is very 
much true here. The Confucian tradition, with its strong 
stress on the role of restraint and morality in war is evident 
in China’s history . 5 But so, too, are realpolitik and 
machtpolitik. We cannot deduce from China’s ambiguous 
past specifics about its future intentions. Indeed, the 
inconsistencies in its behavior should make us guarded 
about leaping to conclusions. 

Intentions and Capabilities. 

Two final points should be made about capabilities and 
intentions. First of all, nations do not have to be 
intentionally aggressive to pose a security threat. John 
Garver spoke of security dilemmas whereby nations arm to 
defend themselves against what might happen. In so doing, 
they become a threat to their own neighbors, regardless of 
whether or not they have aggressive designs against them. 
In short, capabilities are a threat regardless of intentions. 

Second, the perception of threat can matter as much as 
the reality. Emerson Niou, for example, noted the 
significance of perception in the standoff between the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) and the Republic of China 
(ROC). The perception of what the United States will or will 
not do to defend Taiwan plays a crucial role in determining 
how far China and Taiwan are prepared to go in securing 
their own goals. 

ASIAN PERCEPTIONS 

If we are to understand whether or not China is a threat 
to the world order, it is important that we pay attention to 
the perspectives of its Asian neighbors. This will serve as a 
useful counterweight to our naturally ethnocentric 
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propensities. China is fringed by three great 
powers — Japan, India, and Russia — all of whom might have 
reason to fear a challenge to their security. There are also 
numerous small powers in the region that might have 
reason to fear Chinese ambitions. What will their reactions 
be to the growth of Chinese power? 

Positive Views of China. 

For the moment at least, China is a continental power. 6 
Although it does have some long-range nuclear weapons, it 
has little ability, beyond this, to project its power globally. It 
is geared, as Chambers observed, to defending the Chinese 
mainland from attack. China lacks a blue water navy and 
has no aircraft carriers. Its air force is rather antiquated 
and lacks long-range capabilities. It does have enough 
military power, especially in the form of short-, medium-, 
and intermediate-range missiles, to present a substantial 
regional threat. Interestingly, however, most Asian nations 
do not seem to perceive China as dangerous. They recognize 
China’s economic and military power and even defer to 
China’s wishes. But they apparently do not see China as a 
security threat. 

This confidence would appear to derive from a 
perception that Chinese intentions are largely 
nonaggressive. A number of things have contributed to this 
perception. In the first place, China has played a rather 
constructive role in the region in recent decades. It provided 
aid to Asian countries (notably Thailand and Indonesia) 
during the economic crisis of the 1990s. It has made efforts 
to work with other Asian nations to deal with common 
problems, including transnational threats, religious 
fundamentalism, and piracy in the South China Sea. 
Relations with its neighbors have improved since the 1990s, 
thanks to diplomatic initiatives and confidence and 
security-building measures. 

Chinese foreign policy has also become more pragmatic 
in recent decades. China (perhaps simply because the 
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opportunities no longer present themselves) no longer 
threatens its neighbors by supporting communist 
insurgencies. It has mended some fences with South Korea. 
It is, according to Susan Shirk, willing to lower the profile of 
its relationship with the Pakistanis in order to improve 
relations with India. It has entered into what Yu Bin called 
a “marriage of convenience” with Russia, despite the 
growing ideological divide between the two nations. It has 
also shown considerable powers of restraint when provoked. 
The fact that China no longer seems to be guided by 
crusading impulses doubtless contributes to the limited 
sense of threat felt by its neighbors. 

Asians are certainly also aware that the Chinese can ill 
afford to be too ambitious at present. The Chinese 
government faces a number of quite serious domestic 
problems, ranging from discontented ethnic and religious 
minorities to social unrest among peasants and workers. 
For China to alienate its neighbors under these 
circumstances would be to court disaster. All in all, 
therefore, one can see why most of China’s neighbors do not 
fear its rise. 

Exceptions. 

There are, of course, some exceptions. Three nations 
remain deeply suspicious of China: Taiwan, India, and 
Japan. 

Taiwan. Both China and Taiwan have mutually 
incompatible goals. China still insists on eventual 
reunification with Taiwan, while Taiwan wants de facto if 
not de jure independence. China has not renounced the use 
of force and, while it may not have the ability to enforce its 
will, it already has the power to inflict extensive material 
and economic damage on the island. 

India. According to Sumit Ganguly, many Indians see 
China as a Bete Jaune. The earlier confidence that India did 
not need to rely on force and that the Himalayas were 
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impassable was shattered by the Sino-Indian War of 1962. 
China has not only grown in economic and military power, it 
has also been successful in developing diplomatic relations 
with neighboring states such as Burma, threatening India 
with possible encirclement. Not all Indians have equally 
serious misgivings about China, however. Extremists 
believe that the solution lies in an India that “bristles with 
missiles,” while the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) balances 
a respect for Chinese achievements with confidence in 
India’s potential. The Indian National Congress Party, on 
the other hand, is profoundly terrified of China. 

Japan. The Japanese also view China as a threat, 
though not, perhaps, to the same extent as the Indians and 
Taiwanese. Their sense of insecurity stems from the 
hostility that the Chinese still feel towards the Japanese for 
their wartime atrocities. The younger generation of 
Japanese, in their turn, are angered by China’s 
unwillingness to forgive and forget, and are increasingly 
disturbed by Chinese civil rights abuses. Fears of China are 
aggravated by the fact that, contrary to their expectations, 
the Japanese have not emerged as the leading world 
economic power and remain largely dependent on the US for 
their security needs. 

CHINA AND WORLD STABILITY 

Asian nations do not, in general, perceive China as a 
great threat to their individual security interests. Does this 
mean that China is not a threat to global security? 

Clearly, it must be recognized that the Chinese have 
often played a constructive role on the world scene. We have 
already noted that the Chinese enjoy good relations with 
many of their Asian neighbors and, as Kurt Campbell 
observed, this is a necessary ingredient of world stability. 
China has shown itself to be a constructive force in other 
ways as well. Andrew Scobell noted that its successful 
economic reforms serve as something of an inspiration. The 
lesson of what happens when you spend too much on the 
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military — Soviet collapse — combined with the lesson of 
what happens when you reform your economy — the rise of 
China — may well be the driving force behind the profound 
changes taking place in Kim Jong Il’s North Korea. To be 
sure, China fosters multipolarity, which may not be what 
the United States wants, but this is not self-evidently a bad 
thing. 

At the same time, China contributes in a number of ways 
to global instability. The threat it poses to the international 
anti-proliferation regime is perhaps the most obvious 
example. China is avidly seeking to buy weapons and still 
more avidly gathering advanced technological knowledge. 
Its developing ties with Russia, archenemy of the Cold War, 
is thus more than a little alarming. China has also sold 
nuclear technology to Pakistan and perhaps Iran, and 
missile technology to Iran, Libya, Syria, and Pakistan. This 
is all the more threatening in that none of these are 
especially stable states. 

Flash points. 

One way to gauge the impact of China on the world scene 
is to consider its role in key trouble spots in Asia: the Taiwan 
Strait, the Korean Peninsula, the South China Sea, and 
South Asia. All of these have emerged as dangerous flash 
points, where the balance could easily be tipped towards 
war, with disastrous implications for the world at large. 

Taiwan. The Taiwan Strait is a particularly dangerous 
region, where there is much room for misunderstanding, 
and where conflict could very easily lead to a direct 
confrontation between the United States and China. Susan 
Shirk spoke of Taiwan as China’s one blind spot. The 
Chinese have shown little ability to compromise over this 
issue and have made a number of threatening gestures, 
conducting military exercises in the Taiwan Straits in 
1995-96 and claiming (February 2001) that they would not 
wait forever for an agreement on reunification. While it is 
possible to have sympathy for the Chinese perspective 
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(several participants noted that Taiwan has itself hardened 
its position over time), it cannot be said that China has done 
much to decrease tensions. 

The Korean Peninsula. The Korea peninsula, as Andrew 
Scobell noted, is another “powder-keg” region. North Korea 
is a garrison-state, with formidable military forces and 
nuclear weapons. It has long desired to achieve 
reunification with South Korea by force or agreement. 
Tensions have recently been declining in the region and the 
outbreak of a major war now seems relatively unlikely. 
Nonetheless, there is still a good chance of smaller-scale 
conflict, which would almost certainly involve U.S. troops. 
China, however, seems to be playing a constructive role in 
the Korean peninsula at the present moment. Although at 
one time it hoped for reunification of the two Koreas under 
Pyonyang, it has improved relations with South Korea and 
now appears to be trying to maintain the status quo and to 
foster gradual, peaceful change. 

South Asia. South Asia is another dangerous flash point. 
The quarrel between India and Pakistan over Kashmir is 
one that could escalate into a conventional or even a nuclear 
conflict. Tibet and Burma are both countries of great 
geopolitical significance to India and China and sources of 
potential conflict between the two nations. China’s role in 
this region is somewhat ambivalent. Susan Shirk sees the 
Chinese as a primarily stabilizing force in the region. She 
offers the example of their mature response to India’s 
explosion of a nuclear bomb. The Chinese first tried to 
persuade the Pakistanis not to test their bomb and then 
joined the US in Geneva in an effort to prevent a nuclear 
arms race. John Garver and Sumit Ganguly, in contrast, 
both make it clear that China has also contributed to the 
tensions in the region. 

South China Sea. The South China Sea is a region where 
conflicts are currently more numerous than intense. China, 
Vietnam, the Philippines, Malaysia, and Brunei have 
claims to the many resource-rich islands in the area. They 
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also quarrel over issues like fishing rights and 
transboundary pollution. The area is also afflicted by 
piracy. While China is part of the problem — it is one of the 
nations claiming territory and resources — it must in 
fairness be said that it is also part of the solution. China is 
developing a regional code of conduct with ASEAN to govern 
disputes in the region. It is cooperating on resource 
management and other issues. 

David Rosenberg does warn that the South China Sea 
could become a still more vital and tempestuous area in the 
future. China’s dependency on oil from the Middle East is 
likely to increase if it continues to be interested in 
commercial expansion. Consequently, controlling the Strait 
of Malacca will be more crucial than ever. China, 
significantly, is developing an increased interest in sea 
power. While it currently recognizes the freedom of the seas, 
it is, as Michael Chambers says, by no means evident that it 
will continue to do so in the future. The situation could 
highly explosive were China to cut off vital energy supplies 
from East Asian nations. 

THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA 

No analysis of the security implications of the rise of 
China would be complete without taking a look at 
Sino-American relations. Conference participants seemed 
fairly much in agreement here. China is not, they argued, a 
direct military threat to the United States in the way that 
the Soviet Union was during the Cold War. The United 
States has vastly greater military power than does China. 
Indeed, though China is a nuclear power, some analysts 
believe that it does not at the moment have even a 
second-strike capability. The gap is likely to grow over time. 

On the other hand, if we define our national security 
interests rather broadly, to include defense of our values, 
our way of life, and our allies, it must be conceded that 
China presents us with some significant challenges. Our 
concern for the furtherance of democratic values creates a 
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certain amount of cognitive dissonance when we deal with 
China. China is a potential threat to our economic 
dominance. As David Lampton pointed out, the heavy 
investment of other countries in China and the low pay of 
Chinese workers mean that we find it hard to compete in 
some industries. China also threatens some of our allies in 
Asia and we run the risk of losing credibility if we fail to 
stand up for their rights. 

In addition, China works with other countries to try and 
thwart U.S. interests. It would like to minimize U.S. 
interests globally, although it has not, as yet, tried to 
organize an anti-American coalition. The budding 
Sino-Russian alliance deserves attention. If we are not 
careful, in the view of Yu Bin, these unwilling bedfellows 
will develop ever-closer military cooperation, which will 
arguably not serve the best interests of world security. 

Finally, as we have already noted, the United States has 
a major military presence in the Far East. The United 
States might be drawn into a confrontation with China in 
Korea, or, more likely, over Taiwan. To this extent, China 
clearly is a potential threat to the United States. 

U.S. Policy towards China. 

China has not replaced Russia as a significant global 
threat. Equally clearly, however, Asia is a region in which 
the United States has important interests and which needs 
careful consideration. The final goal of the conference was to 
give some thought to what the United States should do to 
further its national interests and increase global security. 
For the most part, discussion at the conference focused on 
the policy known as strategic engagement, the very thorny 
debate over missile defense, and how best to deal with 
Taiwan. David Lampton stressed the fact that Americans 
are very much divided on policy issues, even within parties, 
and some of these divisions became clear at the conference. 
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Strategic Engagement. Strategic Engagement is a 
strategy whereby the United States and its partners seek to 
establish vigorous economic ties with China and to draw 
China into a variety of regional and global economic, 
political, and institutional arrangements. This strategy 
rests on the assumption that this interaction will bring 
about a China that is more accepting of the international 
order and more committed to bringing about changes 
through peaceful means. Americans have arguably followed 
this strategy since President Nixon opened the door to 
China in 1971. To ensure against problems, Americans have 
generally tried simultaneously to improve their relations 
with other Asian nations. 

While conference participants seemed generally 
satisfied with strategic engagement, Joseph Grieco drew 
attention to a fundamental flaw in its logic. It is not true, he 
said, that a more prosperous and commercially engaged 
China will inevitably become a more peaceful and 
democratic China. We should be wary about implementing 
a strategy that will ensure that China becomes more 
capable while not ensuring that it will become more 
peaceful. 

Missile Defense. Still more controversial were 
evaluations of the wisdom of U.S. plans to build strategic 
and theater missile defense systems. David Lampton 
tended to be supportive of the idea, though he recognized the 
need to lessen Chinese fears by, among other things, 
reducing American offensive missiles. 

Other participants were much more critical and offered a 
wide range of reasons for their concern. Michael Chambers’ 
chief concern was that reliance on high-tech missile defense 
systems, while simultaneously pulling back our 
conventional forces, would erode our regional alliance 
system in East Asia and undermine our credibility. Yu Bin 
believed that the Bush administration’s determination to 
deploy missile defense would drive Russia and China 
towards a 1950s-style alliance at the expense of their 
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respective relations with the United States. Sumit Ganguly 
argued that implementing missile defense would incite the 
Chinese to modernize their nuclear forces, which would in 
turn provide ammunition for those in India who want to see 
an expansion of the Indian nuclear weapons and missile 
programs. 

Taiwan. Emerson Niou addressed the complex Taiwan 
question, offering a defense of “strategic ambiguity.” While 
some analysts believe that the United States should develop 
clear policy directives, Dr. Niou argued that strategic 
ambiguity is a constructive policy for the United States to 
follow. To commit the United States to oppose Taiwanese 
moves towards independence would only serve to encourage 
militant activity by China. Alternatively, to clarify policy in 
such a way as to give the advantage to the ROC might 
embolden Taiwan to assert its independence and result in 
violent reaction from the PRC. Strategic ambiguity, by 
keeping everyone guessing, acts as a double deterrent and 
has thus far helped to keep the peace. 

Lessons. 

As well as the more concrete proposals, conference 
participants offered a number of general principles as 
guidelines for action. Of these, four stand out. They can be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Know Thyself! We should understand our limitations. 
The United States is only a fraction the size and contains 
only a fraction of the population of Asia. We should not 
assume too much about how far we can influence Asian 
politics or how fully we can grasp the intricacies of the social 
and political systems of China and its neighbors. 

2. Prepare for Multiple Contingencies! We cannot know 
what will happen. While we can learn much from 
international relations theory and from history, we cannot 
predict the future. 
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3. Remember Linkage! We cannot afford to concentrate 
on bilateral relations with China. We must always consider 
this nation in the broader Asian context and consider how 
our policies will be received throughout the region. 

4. Cornered Tigers Leap! China is fundamentally 
insecure and has an inflated sense of American power. The 
Chinese have concerns and worries at home and are under 
pressure from the international community. Little good is 
likely to come from provoking the Chinese or heightening 
their sense of unease. 

CONCLUSION 

So what are the security implications of the rise of 
China? The answers are far from certain. We are not sure 
whether Chinese economic and military power will continue 
to grow in the future. Nor are we sure whether a “rising” 
China will be a greater threat to world stability than a 
“declining” China. We are faced by considerable analytical 
challenges when trying to measure the Chinese threat. We 
must deal with the problems inherent to the task such as the 
need to overcome prejudice and the difficulty of determining 
intentions. We must also contend with the huge size and 
complexity of Asia, the problems of understanding a 
civilization very different from our own, and a regime that 
discourages the free flow of information. 

Despite these uncertainties, conference participants did 
achieve some consensus. Two years ago, Paul Bracken, a 
political scientist at Yale, warned that the power balance of 
the world has changed. Asian countries (including China) 
have embraced modern military technology (including 
nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons) and may well 
attempt to use them. No one at the conference seemed to 
share Dr. Bracken’s profound sense of alarm. 7 Almost all 
conceded that China has done many constructive things in 
the last few decades and has made substantial 
contributions to international security. There was wide 
agreement that China is seen in a positive light by most of 
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its neighbors and that China does not represent a direct 
security threat to the United States. 

At the same time, no one denied that challenges remain. 
China is still dominated by a repressive regime whose 
values are at odds with our own. It has a blind spot in regard 
to Taiwan, where it has shown little or no ability to 
compromise. Consequently, a confrontation with the United 
States over the fate of this island, remains a dangerous 
possibility. To some degree, at least, China’s ambitions are 
in conflict with our own. The Asian nation would like to 
reduce our global influence and is, increasingly, our 
economic competitor. There are, moreover, inconsistencies 
in China’s current behavior which, combined with its past 
track record, make one hesitate to speak too confidently of 
its future intentions. 

In the final analysis, China remains something of an 
enigma. Its ambiguous intentions, combined with its very 
real capabilities, make it a threat that should not be 
ignored. This does not mean, however, that we should 
exaggerate the “Yellow Peril.” Precisely, because there are 
some very serious issues at stake, the United States must 
take care to be cautious, to consider Chinese vulnerabilities, 
and to make thoughtful policy decisions. 
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CHAPTER 2 



CHINA AND AMERICA IN THE NEW WORLD 

POLITY 



Joseph Grieco 



INTRODUCTION 

China is likely to be the great American foreign policy 
problem of the 21st century. The evidence suggests that 
China will probably be powerful enough to challenge 
America’s preferred order in Asia and may, indeed, wish to 
do so. One of the interesting paradoxes of the time is that 
China, which has benefited from the Post-Cold War 
international system, appears, nonetheless, to be 
increasingly dissatisfied with the current world order. 
Indeed, it appears to be so deeply disenchanted with the 
East Asian political-territorial order that it might use force 
to alter it. Why might this be so? And how should the United 
States react to growing Chinese power and growing Chinese 
dissatisfaction? 

The discussion that follows is divided into three parts. 
The first part presents evidence in support of the view that 
China is indeed a major winner in recent world affairs but is 
dissatisfied with the contemporary international (or, more 
precisely, the East Asian regional) status quo. The second 
part seeks to understand more fully why China is 
dissatisfied with contemporary world circumstances. Using 
a variety of international relations theories, it compares the 
foreign policy orientation of three major winners in recent 
world politics: China, Japan, and Germany. China’s global 
orientation becomes clearer when seen in this comparative 
light. 
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The third part focuses on American policy towards 
China. It asks what America should do in response to the 
rise of China. America has had a long-standing and 
continuing strategy of engagement towards this country. 
However, the impact of that strategy is not altogether clear. 
Is it likely to produce a China that is more powerful, but also 
more democratic, more pacific, and more accepting of the 
international and regional status quo? Or will it result in a 
China that is more powerful and committed to revising the 
international status quo, through force if necessary? Is this 
policy of engagement constructive? In particular, what are 
the kinds of research questions that scholars of domestic 
and international relations should be asking, if they are to 
shed light on this issue? 

I. THE PROBLEM 

Chinese Economic Success, Chinese Political 
Dissatisfaction. 

China has been a major winner in the contemporary 
world system. With the collapse of the Soviet Union, China 
has found itself in a highly favorable security environment. 
For the first time in modern Chinese history, no major state 
has the intention or capability of undertaking significant 
aggressive military operations against it. 1 Perhaps even 
more important than this is the fact that China has become 
one of the great economic growth machines of recent times. 
From the mid-1980s through the mid-1990s, for example, its 
real gross domestic product per capita grew at a rate of 6.9 
percent per year, a growth experience exceeded by only two 
other countries during the same period: Thailand and the 
Republic of Korea. 

China’s overall growth remained robust even in the face 
of the terrible economic crisis that swept through East and 
Southeast Asia and other emerging markets during 1997 
and 1998: its annual rate of growth in gross national 
product from 1997 through 1999, according to the World 
Bank, was about 7.9 percent per year. By 1999, China had 
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the seventh largest economy in the world, surpassed only by 
the United States, Japan, Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy. 2 The Chinese population has enjoyed a 
spectacular improvement in its standard of living since the 
end of the 1970’s, that is, since China began to integrate 
with the world economy. As the World Bank noted: 

Over the past 20 years, China achieved both an extraordinary 
decline in poverty and high levels of education and health status. In 
1978, China was among the world’s poorest countries, with 80 
percent of the population having incomes of less than U.S.$1 a day 
and only a third of all adults able to read or write. By 1998, the 
proportion of the population with incomes less than U.S.$1 a day 
had declined to about 12 percent, life expectancy was an enviable 
70 years, and illiteracy among 15 to 25 year-olds was about 7 
percent. 3 

Indeed, sources such as the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) and the World Bank, which based their estimates on 
purchasing power parity estimates, projected that by the 
year 2020 China might have the largest economy in the 
world. Such projections appeared still to be credible at the 
end of the 1990s. 4 

China’s recent economic success can be traced to the 
structural reforms it undertook in the late- 1970s. These 
reforms brought about the development of freer markets 
and substantial levels of privatization of national economic 
activity. The more purely domestic elements of the reform 
program have undoubtedly played a key role in China’s 
economic transformation. However, other factors were at 
work, too. Chief among these was China’s decision to open 
its economy in large measure to the world. This resulted in 
increasingly beneficial economic relations during the 1980s 
and 1990s. A lively trade developed between China and its 
East Asian neighbors, the countries of Western Europe, and 
especially the United States. Between 1989 and 1999, for 
example, China’s exports grew from about $53 billion to 
about $163 billion (and that excludes exports from Hong 
Kong. As a result, by the end of the 1990s China had become 
the world’s ninth-largest exporter. 5 China’s trade with the 
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United States has been particularly fruitful. By 1999, 
according to Chinese figures provided to the International 
Monetary Fund, China enjoyed a trade surplus with the 
United States in the range of $22 billion. 6 

The figures above suggest that, while it is just now 
joining the World Trade Organization (WTO), China has 
been in recent years one of the biggest beneficiaries of the 
opportunities for trade that are provided by that regime. 
China has also been a major beneficiary of the international 
regimes for money and finance, the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. It is a member of both 
organizations. Moreover, as of June 2000, it was the 
second-largest recipient of total World Bank loans made 
since the Bank had begun lending activities in the 
late-1940s. It was also the single largest recipient of 
outstanding or approved World Bank loans. 7 

Given its tremendously successful economic 
performance, and the important link between that superb 
performance and its external economic relations, one might 
expect that China would be essentially satisfied with the 
contemporary East Asian and international orders. One 
might also expect that China would want to do everything it 
could to ensure continued participation in the international 
political economy so as to maximize its prospects for future 
growth and even greater medium-term stature in world 
affairs. And yet, in recent years, China has shown 
unmistakable signs that it is dissatisfied with 
contemporary arrangements in East Asia, and is pursuing a 
foreign policy toward the region that has revisionist 
elements. 

It now appears as if China would be willing to risk its 
favorable global economic and political relationships if this 
would result in an improved position in East Asia. 8 There is 
some telling evidence of this. In particular, China is putting 
an increasing emphasis on the use of military instruments 
both in the region and, through arms sales, in other parts of 
the world. For example, China has threatened repeatedly in 
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recent years to use force to prevent the independence of 
Taiwan. It did so most dramatically, in 1996, at the time of 
the first democratic presidential elections in Taiwan. China 
believed that Taiwan was making a concerted effort to move 
closer to separation from China. In an effort to forestall this 
development, China tested missiles and engaged in military 
exercises close to the island. It did so to make credible its 
warnings that it would prevent Taiwanese independence, 
by force if needed. It did so, moreover, despite being warned 
by the United States not to do so, and even as the United 
States dispatched two aircraft carrier groups to the region. 9 

In addition, China has laid claim to the potentially 
oil-rich Spratly Islands region and indeed a large portion of 
the South China Sea, and has applied low levels of force in 
support of those claims. 10 Moreover, China has sold nuclear 
weapons related technology and nuclear-capable missiles to 
Pakistan, and has come close to major sales of nuclear 
technology to Iran. 11 

Chinese military capabilities still lag far behind those of 
the United States. Indeed, the information revolution in 
modern warfare may cause the gap to widen in favor of the 
United States. In addition, recent careful analyses suggest 
that now, and for the foreseeable future, China will lack the 
ability to project sufficient military force to compel Taiwan 
to accept control from the mainland, or to acquire the 
Spratly Islands. 12 

Yet, in recent years, China has increased its allocation of 
national resources to the acquisition of military 
capabilities. According to the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies (IISS), for example, Chinese military 
expenditures, adjusted by International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and World Bank estimates of purchasing power 
parities, may have increased by roughly 40 percent between 
1990 and 1995. 13 Finally, as Alastair Johnston has recently 
demonstrated, China appears to be developing a 
warfighting, as opposed to a deterrence-oriented, nuclear 
weapons doctrine. 14 
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These actions suggest that, at a minimum, China wants 
to make it clear that it is a major power in Asia. Evidence 
also suggests that China may want to bring about a 
significant change in the political, and perhaps even the 
territorial status quo in that part of the world. Finally, 
judging by its actions in Taiwan and, still more ominously, 
in the South China Sea area, China may be willing to use 
military force to so effect adjustments in the region. 15 

If this assessment is correct, then it marks a significant 
change in Chinese orientation. From the late 1970s through 
the 1980s China appeared to be following a rather different 
track. During this period China reformed its domestic 
economy and opened to the world economy. It seemed to be 
interested in constructing relationships in Asia and with 
the United States that emphasized mutually profitable 
economic exchange. It seemingly had decided to shift away 
from the kind of tough, territorially-aggressive foreign 
policy that it had pursued in the 1950s (the Korean war), the 
1960s (the war with India), and the 1970s (the war with 
Vietnam). In sum, using terms suggested by Richard 
Rosecrance, China showed signs of becoming less of a 
“territorial state” and more of a “trading state.” 16 

It should be emphasized that not all of China’s recent 
behavior should necessarily be coded as representing a new 
interest in national territorial expansion and control. In 
particular, in the case of Taiwan, the mainland Chinese 
may not have been initiating a new effort to retake the 
island. They may well have merely been reacting to efforts 
by the Taiwanese government to gain new international 
acceptance. Chinese actions in the Spratlys, however, 
remain troubling. In this case, China is clearly seeking to 
establish new facts in East Asia. It is trying to attain a new 
level of formal, legal control over the area. This type of 
control would not serve much purpose if the Chinese ended 
up having to use force to take the Spratlys and became 
embroiled in conflict with other states in the region and 
even the United States. If this occurred, the Chinese would 
be unable to exploit the potential oil resources in the area. 
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Yet, this is the risk that China appears increasingly willing 
to run. It does look as if China now favors formal territorial 
ownership, or at least hegemony, even if this means the 
enjoyment of fewer economic benefits from such 
ownership. 17 

If this is true, and China is indeed dissatisfied with the 
way things are, then we need to address three key 
questions: 

1. Why have top Chinese decisionmakers decided to shift 
China’s orientation? Why, that is, has China, which was 
seemingly developing into a trading state gone back to 
behaving more like a traditional territorial state? 

2. Why have Chinese leaders apparently come to find 
intolerable precisely the international framework in which 
China has been doing so well for the past 10-15 years? 18 

3. If Chinese leaders are dissatisfied with the 
contemporary international/regional status quo, why do 
they believe they must act assertively in the near term? 
With time, and given China’s projected rate of future 
growth, China could become progressively and steadily the 
hegemon of the region and bring about gradual changes in 
the regional political status quo. This, in turn, would ensure 
that the status quo would be more in line with China’s 
interests. 19 Why do they not wait? 

Once again, we ought perhaps to distinguish between 
recent Chinese foreign policy in regard to Taiwan and the 
South China Sea. To the extent that Chinese leaders believe 
that it is Taiwan that is seeking to change the regional 
status quo by its efforts to acquire greater acceptance in the 
international community, then their behavior may be seen 
as reactive rather than assertive. 

In contrast, China in recent years seems to have been 
taking the initiative in the South China Sea. At any rate, it 
does appear to be trying to create a new level of Chinese 
control/sovereignty over the area. It is precisely China’s 
interest in establishing such control, and its willingness to 
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use force to do so, which may be indicative of a change in 
direction. China, in other words, which appears to have 
been moving in the direction of becoming more of a trading 
state, now seems to be reviving its territorial goals and 
seems to be willing to back those goals using traditional 
instruments of power. 

II. PROBLEMS WITH CURRENT EXPLANATIONS 
FOR THE CHINA PUZZLE, AND POSSIBLE WAYS 
FORWARD 

A number of possible answers have been given to the 
questions posited above. However, differences between 
Chinese national strategy since the end of the Cold War and 
those of Germany and Japan, as well as (less pronounced) 
differences between German and Japanese national 
strategies, cast doubt on their validity. German and 
Japanese foreign policy would appear to have the following 
key characteristics in recent years. 

Germany has responded to the end of the Cold War with 
a strategy that has made it look more and more like a 
Rosecrancian trading state. Most important, Germany has 
markedly reduced its allocation of national resources to 
military power. For example, German spending on defense 
decreased from about $46 billion in 1985 (using constant 
1993 prices) to $34.8 billion in 1994, and total armed forces 
have been cut from 478,000 persons in 1985 to 367,000 in 
1994. 20 At the same time, Germany has been a principal 
force (together with France) in European efforts to build 
stronger regional institutions. These recent efforts include 
reinvigorating the Western European Union (WEU) 
military arrangement and, under the auspices of the 
European Union (EU), the drives toward Economic and 
Monetary Union (EMU) and a European Common Foreign 
and Security Policy (CFSP). 

Japan during the Cold War was perhaps more of a 
trading state than was Germany, and it was vastly less 
oriented to territorial state goals and instruments than was 
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China. However — and this is very interesting — Japan has 
responded to the end of the Cold War by undertaking a shift 
along the trading state-territorial state continuum. But 
while Germany has moved more and more in the direction of 
becoming a trading- state, the same is not true of Japan. 
This Asian country has made a shift that is similar in 
direction, though not in magnitude, to that of China. As a 
result, it currently occupies a different point on the 
continuum from that occupied by its large neighbors. 

On the one hand, Japan has not responded to the end of 
the Cold War by becoming more assertive or bellicose in 
Asian regional politics. It has not, for example, sought to 
attain unilateral control of Asian sea lanes or ocean 
resources as has been true of China. At the same time, and 
in contrast to Germany, Japan has markedly increased its 
defense spending in recent years. It is the case that 
Germany still devotes a larger percentage of its gross 
domestic product (GDP) to defense (2.0 percent in 1994) 
than does Japan (1 percent), but in terms of absolute 
resource allocations Japan has been able to take advantage 
of its progressively larger economy to spend more on defense 
while still staying at the domestically and regionally 
important 1 percent GDP limit. The result has been that 
while German, British, and French military expenditures 
(again, in 1993 constant dollars) exceeded that of Japan in 
1985, Japanese expenditures exceeded those of all three 
countries by 1993-1994. 21 Finally, Germany has worked 
very hard to assure its neighbors that it remains firmly and 
indeed increasingly committed to regional cooperation, and 
is willing to reinforce that commitment through concrete 
institutional initiatives. In comparison, Japan has been 
highly reluctant to accept numerous invitations from 
Malaysia to help establish a uniquely East Asian regional 
economic arrangement, and has played a marginal role in 
the only multilateral security arrangement in the area, the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) Regional 
Forum (ARF). 
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Keeping in mind these broad-brush characterizations of 
German and Japanese post-Cold War national strategies, 
let us now identify and evaluate four possible explanations 
for why China has apparently returned to territorialism in 
world affairs. 

1. China has grown in economic power. It thus now has 
both an interest in changing the East Asian order, and an 
enhanced base with which to achieve its goals. 22 

Although it is correct that China has greater relative 
national economic capabilities today than 10 or 15 years 
ago, this is also true of Germany in Europe and Japan in 
East Asia. Yet, Germany is not seeking to convert its 
economic strengths into military capabilities; Japan has not 
started to do so to the same degree as China; and neither 
Germany nor Japan is seeking to bring about major changes 
in the status quo of their respective regions. 23 Economic 
change, in short, may be viewed as a necessary but not a 
sufficient cause for the emergence of a “challenger state,” 
that is, for a state able and prepared to use force to alter the 
status quo. In other words, a major change in relative 
economic capabilities within a region or within the 
international system as a whole may be a necessary 
condition for the rise of a challenger state. An economic 
change of this sort does not, however, inevitably lead to such 
a development. 

2. A state can best attain security by maximizing its 
national military power and its control over external 
sources of important resources. 24 

According to this theory, China, newly empowered with 
a growing economy, is acting like a normal, security and 
power-maximizing state. This is a useful argument. 
However, the examples of Japan and Germany suggest its 
li mi tations. Since the end of the Cold War, Germany has 
experienced an increase in power. Nonetheless, it has 
avoided efforts to increase its political-military power or 
territorial control. Japan represents a more difficult case: 
for several decades after World War II, it declined to convert 
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its growing economic capabilities into a commensurate level 
of military power. However in recent years it has enhanced 
its political-military capabilities quite substantially. At the 
same time, Japan has given no signs in recent years of 
wishing to make territorial changes or overturn the Asian 
regional order. 

3. China is acting more assertively because of fear of a 
resurgent Russia and the possibility of tensions on its 
borders with that country. 

Russia does not obviously look like a resurgent country. 
From the mid-to-late 1990s to this very day, Russia has been 
very much preoccupied by its own problems. It faces failed 
attempts at economic reform at home and the utter collapse 
of its power position in Europe (symbolized by the expansion 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) to 
Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic). It is also 
engaged in arguments with the former Soviet republics 
about the disposition of assets and other matters related to 
the dissolution of the former Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR). 25 However, China may be concerned that 
present-day Russia will become an adversary at some point 
in the future. The USSR certainly was an opponent from the 
1960s until well into the 1980s. China may, therefore, be 
enhancing its capabilities and political status in the world 
in order to meet that potential challenge. 

The problem with this argument is that we can point to 
another state — Germany — which has reason to be afraid of 
Russia. Yet Germany has not responded with increases in 
military power or greater assertiveness in world affairs. 
Instead it has followed a policy of accommodation towards 
Russia. Moreover, Chinese actions since the end of the Cold 
War have not brought it into conflict with Russia. To the 
contrary, China has sought to improve relations with 
Russia and to resolve some of its long-standing border 
problems with the country. It has also sought to coordinate 
policy in some measure against the United States on the key 
question of America’s interest in National Missile Defense 
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(NMD) and United Nations (U.N.) sanctions against Iraq. It 
certainly has come into more frequent disagreement and 
conflict with the (more distant) United States than it has 
with its Russian neighbor. 

4. China has a cartelized authoritarian political regime, 
and such regimes are highly likely to become more bellicose 
militarily as they attain greater economic power and face 
increasing domestic demands for political reform. 26 

This is a strong proposition, and is buttressed by the 
contrast between China and Germany since 1989. However, 
rising autocratic states are not unconditionally aggressive. 
Bismarck’s Germany offers a very interesting example here. 
After its success against France in 1870, Germany had a 
very fast growing economy with a very conservative foreign 
policy. In addition, as is moderately suggested by recent 
changes in Japanese national policy, modern democracies 
may also shift away (at least slightly) from a trading-state 
orientation and toward a territorial, military 
power-conscious orientation. 

Clearly, domestic political variations must be taken into 
account if we are to explain why economic growth has not led 
to the development of similar national strategies in China, 
Japan, and Germany. The recent work of such scholars as 
Jack Snyder and Charles Kupchan offers a partial 
explanation for why China has returned to a territorialist 
foreign policy. However, if we are also to understand the 
differences between the Japanese and German national 
strategies we would do well to look beyond the domestic 
arguments. 

Both China and even to some degree Japan (the latter in 
terms of enhancing its military power) appear to be shifting 
their orientation away from a trading state strategy and 
toward a more traditional territorial approach to neighbors, 
while Germany appears to be becoming even more of a 
trading state. If they really are shifting directions in this 
manner, we must ask whether there are fundamentally 
different regional-level (as opposed to either domestic or 
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global) forces at work today in Asia and in Europe 
contributing to this differentiation in behavior. These forces 
in East Asia may be pushing China to move toward a return 
to territorial-state behavior, and, furthermore, may even be 
causing Japan, contrary to what we might expect, to make 
some movement in that direction. At the same time, the 
absence of such forces may be leading to a different 
experience for Germany in post-Cold War Europe. 27 

At least two regional-level factors may explain the 
differences between the strategies of China and Japan on 
the one hand, and Germany on the other. 

1. Regional-level turbulence in relative capabilities. 
Even with the reunification of Germany, changes in overall 
relative economic capabilities among the main Western 
European countries have not changed dramatically since 
1990; in contrast, there is a great deal of turbulence in 
relative capabilities in East Asia. 28 Because of this 
turbulence, China may be having difficulty in calculating 
the winners and losers, and the more influential and less 
influential states, in post-Cold War Europe. The same may 
be true of Japan, if the latter is basically increasing its 
capabilities to offset the growing challenges from the 
former. Germany and its neighbors, by contrast, may not be 
having problems of this sort. 

2. Social capital as a legacy of the Cold War. Kahler’s 
argument offers us an alternative explanation for what is 
happening. He suggests that the countries of Western 
Europe enjoy greater institutional density and, thanks to 
this, more favorable endowments of transnational “social 
capital,” than do the countries of East Asia. A different 
degree of regional social capital — or mutual trust — might 
help explain why China believes it must act in the near term 
to translate its economic growth into a more favorable 
territorial-diplomatic regional position. This, in turn, may 
be provoking Japan to enhance its own military capabilities. 
But why did the two regions develop such different levels of 
social capital? At least one possible argument would be that 
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the difference in social capital reflects the different manner 
in which the Cold War was conducted in the two regions. 29 

On the one hand, geopolitical realities of the Cold War in 
Europe required the Western states to permit German 
rearmament. However, in order to offset the risks of 
German unilateralism the return of German power took 
place early under the auspices of European and Atlantic 
institutions. The Cold War, in a word, required 
Franco-German reconciliation and the development of trust 
between those two countries, and this set the stage and even 
served as the motor for a wider institutionalization of state 
relationships in Western Europe. 

On the other hand, in East Asia the Soviet and Chinese 
threat was met by an American network of bilateral defense 
treaties. As a result, the countries in the region that 
received American protection did not need to reconcile with 
Japan. When China, for example, joined the American-led 
coalition of Pacific-Rim states against the USSR in the 
1970s, it entered into an informal entente with the United 
States rather than a formal regional arrangement involving 
other regional states. Thus, the Cold War induced 
cooperation and reconciliation in Western Europe, and set 
the stage for the formation of institutions and social capital 
able to withstand the shocks of 1989-90. In contrast, it left 
Asia without either a habit of institutionalized cooperation 
or a reservoir of mutual trust able to contain or channel 
growing Chinese power. 

III. WHAT SHOULD AMERICA DO? 

Whatever the causes of China’s apparent political 
dissatisfaction with the international status quo, unless 
circumstances in that country change dramatically, the 
likelihood is that China will continue to grow in economic 
and military power. This given, the United States must 
devise a response to that growing power. The United States 
during the past decade (and, it may be suggested, in 
differing degrees and under different guises, since the 
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opening to China by President Nixon in 1971) has pursued a 
two-pronged strategy toward China. On the one hand, the 
United States has sought to engage China. On the other 
hand, it has purchased insurance against a revisionist 
China by strengthening its alliance ties in East Asia. 

The more interesting and controversial of the two 
elements of the American strategy toward China has surely 
been the idea of engaging China. Engagement, in rough 
terms, is a strategy whereby the United States and its 
partners seek (1) to establish robust commercial and 
financial ties with China; and (2) to draw that country into a 
variety of regional and global economic, political, and 
institutional arrangements. 

The rationale behind these efforts is that they may bring 
about a China that will be more accepting of the 
contemporary international order and more committed to 
bringing about changes in it through peaceful means. These 
changes may come about through a variety of mechanisms. 

• Engagement may generate observable benefits for 
China (mainly economic) and thereby create in the 
minds of Chinese leaders a stake in the international 
status quo; 

• Engagement may instill in Chinese officials a 
stronger awareness of the value of international 
norms and practices associated with the 
contemporary world order; 

• Engagement may encourage in Chinese officials the 
belief that they are participating in and helping to 
construct that world order; and 

• Most ambitiously, engagement might prompt 
economic modernization in China and, in so doing, 
unleash social change in that country. This social 
change would be of the sort to push it gradually 
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toward greater pluralism and, ultimately, lead to 
greater domestic calls for democratic political change. 

During the 1990s, the Clinton administration engaged 
in many extensive discussions of the meaning and possible 
benefits of engagement of China, but the new Bush 
administration appears to be every bit as committed as to 
the strategy. For example, in the statement he presented to 
the Senate as a part of his confirmation hearings, Secretary 
of State-Designate Colin Powell noted that: 

We will treat China as she merits. A strategic partner China 
is not, but neither is China our inevitable and implacable 
foe. China is a competitor, a potential regional rival, but also 
a trading partner willing to cooperate in areas where our 
strategic interests overlap. China is all of these things, but 
China is not an enemy, and our challenge is to keep it that 
way by enmeshing them in the rule of law, by exposing them 
to the powerful forces of a free enterprise system in 
democracy, so they can see that this is the proper direction 
in which to move . 30 

Here, in a nutshell, is the engagement project: to bring 
the Chinese into the system of international law and 
international capitalism, and, by so doing, to propel them, 
slowly or quickly, toward a future of free enterprise and 
democracy. 

The problem with this strategy is that, while there is less 
than a 100 percent probability that it will succeed in 
bringing about a more peaceful and responsible and even 
more democratic China in the years ahead, there is 
something approaching a 100 percent likelihood that such 
engagement will produce a more potent China. Economic 
engagement with China has essentially meant that this 
Asian nation has exported low-technology goods which have 
only the most indirect impact on the military capabilities of 
its trading partners. In exchange, China has been able to 
shop around the world for goods, such as complex 
electronics, powerful computers, and sophisticated machine 
tools, that clearly add to its own military power. China has 
clearly enjoyed what Albert Hirschman termed the “supply 
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effect” that comes from economic integration: that it, China 
has enjoyed access to external supplies of goods and services 
that materially enhances its national power. 

Hirschman, however, also spoke of an “influence effect.” 
The theory here is that a country which enjoys the benefits 
of trade will become reluctant to put that trade in jeopardy 
by antagonizing its trading partners. Applied to the case we 
are considering here, this should mean that China, once 
engaged in prosperous trade with America and its other 
partners, will not want to put these benefits at risk, thereby 
giving these nations the ability to exert an influence on it. 
However, it remains to be seen whether China’s economic 
involvement with such partners as America will generate a 
high level of this “influence effect.” 

Given the strong commitment by the United States to 
seek to pacify and to transform China through economic and 
political engagement, an important task for students of 
international politics might be to identify the conditions 
under which such a strategy is more or less likely to succeed. 
Some of the questions that might be usefully pursued in this 
context might include the following. 

1. Does economic integration of a country with one or a 
number of trading partners lessen the risk of military 
conflict between that country and its new trading partner or 
partners? 

In the near term, the United States hopes that the fear 
of losing the benefits of economic integration will decrease 
the attractiveness and thus the incidence of the use by 
China of military force in world affairs. Recent systematic 
studies have revisited and reinvigorated the arguments put 
forward in the past by such writers as Adam Smith and 
Immanuel Kant and, in more recent times, Norman Angell. 
They reached the conclusion that increases in the level of 
international economic interdependence between countries 
(measured, for example, by the amount of each country’s 
exports to its partner relative to GDP) may indeed reduce 
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the likelihood of military conflict between those two 
nations. 31 

And yet, a very different perspective suggests that 
increases in international economic interdependence, by 
increasing the points of contact between countries and 
therefore the risk of potential disagreements between 
nations, may contribute to the risk that conflicts might 
develop between countries. 32 A third argument is that the 
effects of economic interdependence are contingent on the 
presence or absence of other conditions. For example, 
economic interdependence may mitigate conflict between a 
pair of countries if each of the countries believes that its 
partner will retain economic openness in the future, or if 
both partners are democratic states. 33 Given the centrality 
of the interdependence-peace link in America’s engagement 
strategy toward China, further investigation into these 
links would be invaluable. 

2. A key goal of the United States is to use engagement to 
enrich China and thereby to instill satisfaction in the 
Chinese elite when it comes to the international status quo. 
On what theoretical and empirical grounds should we 
expect this to happen? 

Power-transition theory, as we have seen, suggests that 
a country that becomes wealthier and hence more capable 
might become dissatisfied and more aggressive in foreign 
affairs. Yet, power transitions have occurred between 
countries without military conflict, suggesting that there 
may be circumstances in which a growth in power need not 
translate into enhanced foreign truculence. 

3. Will Chinese economic growth produce Chinese 
democracy? 

The literature on the democratic peace finds that 
democracies are markedly unlikely to fight one another. In 
light of this, it is understandable that the U.S. ultimate goal 
is to employ engagement as a mechanism to democratize 
China: it would, perhaps, serve as the solution to growing 
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Chinese power in the 21st century. Both theory and 
systematic empirical analyses, provide grounds for hope. As 
a matter of probabilities, a wealthier, more economically 
advanced and sophisticated China is also more likely to 
become democratic than an underdeveloped China. Here we 
may turn to modernization theory. This is the line of inquiry 
initiated by the trailblazing work of Seymour Martin Lipset 
in the late- 1950s, and summarized most effectively as of the 
late-1990s by constructive critics of the theory, Adam 
Przeworski and Fernando Limongi. This theory suggests 
that economic growth may produce political democracy by 
way of a variety of channels: 

• Economic growth produces social complexity, and 
such complexity defies centralized control; 

• Economic growth brings into being middle and 
professional classes, classes that demand a voice in 
government as a way of ensuring their economic and 
political rights; 

• These middle and professional classes may establish 
political ties with the working-class, and together 
press for liberalization and ultimately democracy; 

• Economic growth contributes to urbanization and to a 
widening of educational opportunities throughout 
society, and both of these conditions add to societal 
complexity and to the pool of individuals who are 
interested in and capable of working within 
democratic institutions. 34 

Almost every one of these propositions can be found in 
one or another speech about the engagement of China that 
was given by Clinton administration officials during the 
1990s. They will in all likelihood appear in comparable 
speeches by members of the Bush administration, as 
illustrated above in the statement by Powell. 
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And yet, systematic analyses suggest that while 
increased economic growth enhances the probability of 
democracy, it does not by any means guarantee its fruition. 
Indeed, as Przeworski and Limongi suggest, the probability 
is quite high that after reaching a moderately advanced 
level of economic development, authoritarian regimes will 
remain in power. 

Also noteworthy are the sobering statistical findings of 
Robert Barro. He modeled the attainment of democracy 
from the 1970s to the 1990s in a large sample of countries. 
He found that China’s actual level of democracy (based on a 
composite of measures) in 1994 was about one-half the level 
that would be predicted on the basis of a statistical model 
that placed great weight on improvements in the economy 
and society. 35 Indeed, on the basis of modernization theory, 
one might have expected that China since the late-1970s 
would have made very substantial progress toward 
democracy. 

• As noted above, since 1978 China has had one of the 
fastest growing economies in the world, and the 
associated development of a growing 
middle/professional class, improved education, and 
urbanization. 

• China has radically expanded its contacts with the 
world through trade and foreign investment, 
suggesting that its people have come into contact with 
foreign political ideas and institutions. 

• China’s social-cultural contact with the outside world 
has increased. Among other things, it has trained 
thousands of young people in foreign universities. 

Yet, at least to date, there has not been a strong 
movement toward national democracy and civil rights and 
liberties in China. Finally, to the extent that we do observe 
democratization in China, this democratization is taking 
place in the countryside, in the areas least connected to the 
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outside world and where there have been the least dramatic 
advances in terms of economic growth and modernization. 

In sum, given that the U.S. ultimate goal is to use 
economic (and institutional) engagement of China today as 
a way of undermining the Chinese regime and its 
replacement by a democratic order tomorrow, a number of 
questions about the growth-democracy nexus would appear 
to cry out for attention. 

1. How might authoritarian leaders short-circuit the 
pathways that, according to modernization theory, lead 
from economic growth to democratization? 36 

2. Under what conditions might economic growth 
actually increase the control capacities of authoritarian 
leaders? 

3. Under what conditions might economic growth lead, 
not to the replacement of an authoritarian regime by a 
democratic regime, but instead by another authoritarian 
regime? 

CONCLUSION 

U.S. -Chinese relations have modestly improved during 
1997 and 1998. Indications of this include an exchange of 
state visits between President William Clinton and 
President Jiang Zemin, the quieting of Chinese-Taiwanese 
relations, the smooth take-over of Hong Kong by the 
mainland, and China’s forbearance in the midst of the 
financial crises of 1997-98. All this might yield the 
conclusion that fears expressed earlier in the decade about 
China were misplaced or overdrawn. 

Yet, at least two of China’s core concerns were not yet 
resolved as we entered the new century: Taiwan was still a 
separate entity that showed signs of a desire for 
independence, and ownership of the Spratly Islands was 
still an open matter. These two political problems are likely 
to engender regional tensions in the years ahead; one or 
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another might even be the basis for a full-fledged 
political-military crisis involving China and the United 
States. Given that China showed that it could weather the 
sort of economic turbulence that brought down a number of 
East Asia tigers during the last years of the 1990s, it 
remains likely that China will continue to become an 
economic powerhouse during the next 20 years. Thus, there 
is a good chance that we will continue to be faced with the 
combination of growing Chinese capabilities and growing 
Chinese ambition in regard to Taiwan and the Spratlys. 

Ironically, the peace and victory achieved by America in 
1989 have left us a problematic legacy. What will China do 
with its growing power? What does it want from the 
international system? What can the United States and its 
allies do to smooth the way for China as it grows into its new 
status in world politics? Should the United States engage 
China, and thereby facilitate the growth of its power, but 
also perhaps shape the ends toward which that power would 
be available in a manner that would be more accepting of the 
contemporary American-centered world order? These are 
likely to be among the troubling questions that we will need 
to address in the years ahead. 
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CHAPTER 3 



HEGEMONIC PROPHECY AND MODERN ASIA: 
LESSONS FOR DEALING WITH THE RISE 

OF CHINA 



Kurt Campbell 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this chapter is to discuss hegemonic 
transitions and great power politics in Asia as a whole. 1 The 
chapter will be divided into three parts. First, we will look at 
the past. We will examine the attitudes and assessments 
made by the key players of the region over the last 25 years. 
What changes in the balance of power did they expect? Were 
they right in their assessments? Second, we will look at the 
present. We will examine each of the three great powers of 
the region — China, Japan, and the United States. What do 
they perceive their position to be in terms of great power 
rivalry and politics? What adjustments have they made to 
the overall hegemonic pattern? Third, we will consider the 
future. We will evaluate the institutional and big power 
options available to the countries in the region. 

I. THE PAST AS PROLOGUE 

1975: Predicting the Fall of the United States. 

Let us begin in April 1975. Picture in your minds 
American helicopters rising in defeat off of the roof of the 
American embassy in Saigon. This moment, which is locked 
in our own national imagination, animated the thinking 
about the United States of a whole generation of Asian 
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leaders. The autobiography of Lee Kuan Yew goes into great 
detail assessing American power in the wake of a 
devastating loss. 2 He saw the American withdrawal from 
Vietnam as the death knell of American power. He thought 
that we were witnessing the end of a proud era of American 
greatness (1945-75), and that it was highly unlikely the 
United States would be able to resurrect itself. Admittedly, 
Lee Kuan Yew later realized how wrong he had been, but 
the book offers us an interesting indication of what he and 
other key players of the region thought at the time. 

Another book that is now long forgotten and gathering 
dust on our bookshelves was also published in 1975. This 
was On Watch, the memoirs of the great naval leader, 
Admiral Elmo Zumwalt. 3 Zumwalt opens the book by telling 
a story about a fierce argument he had with Henry 
Kissinger in 1975, which was one of the reasons he decided 
to leave the service early. He and Kissinger were debating 
about American and Soviet power. In the course of the 
debate, Kissinger pulled Zumwalt up short and said [I 
paraphrase], “I don’t think you understand, Admiral, what 
our goal here is. We’re trying to get the best possible 
agreement we can from the Soviet Union. Think of it in a 
historical sense: we are playing Athens to their Sparta, 
right?” The whole book, then, is based on the Kissingerian 
premise that, from the 1970s onwards, the United States 
was really in a period of dramatic decline. The driving force 
of American foreign policy was the desire to get the best 
possible deal from the Soviet Union. In retrospect, this 
exchange is very interesting since Zumwalt is relatively 
unknown and Kissinger is regarded as the greatest 
American diplomat of the last 50 years. It is fascinating to 
contemplate the fact that his one overarching strategic 
belief was fundamentally flawed. 

1986: Predicting the Rise of Russia. 

Let us now move a little closer to our own times, and 
consider the year 1986. It was in that year that a relatively 
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young leader — young at least in Soviet terms — Mikhail 
Gorbachev, traveled to Vladivostok and gave a speech about 
the future of Soviet power in Asia. This speech is often 
referred to as the “Vladivostok speech.” Many in the 
strategic community, particularly in the Soviet strategic 
community — I would count myself as one of these 
unfortunate souls — then made some predictions. They 
argued that this speech was likely ushering in a whole new 
era of Soviet power in Asia. The Soviet Union, they said, 
could well be the next power to dominate Asian politics. In 
retrospect, this is laughable. Fifteen years later the notion 
that the Soviet Union was on the march in 1986 and would 
be the next power to hold hegemony in Asia, appears to be 
totally implausible. 

Late 1980s and Early 1990s: Predicting the Rise of 
Japan. 

In the late 1980s and early 1990s, the animating belief in 
much of the strategic community in the United States was 
that Japan’s unrivaled economic and political power would 
inevitably be translated into military power. The 
expectation now was that we would be facing, before too 
long, a military challenge from Japan. Books now pictured 
Japanese destroyers streaming out of the harbor in 
Yokosuka, affirming the notion that the United States and 
Japan would almost inevitably come to blows in the late 
20th or early part of the 21st century. 

This belief in the resurrection of Japanese imperial, or 
post-imperial, power was associated in the early 1990s with 
a belief in a dramatic and substantial decline of American 
power. A new spate of writings echoed some of the worries 
earlier voiced by Lee Kuan Yew. America, it was said, had 
just lived through a great period, but had used up all its 
wealth and power to win the Cold War for us all. Now the 
United States was charged with protecting Japan, yet could 
not afford a taxi ride or a cup of coffee in any downtown 
Tokyo hotel. American greatness was over. 
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1996-97: Predicting the Rise of China. 



In the last several years, especially between 1996 and 
1997, a new view has emerged. This latest prophecy holds 
up China as the new great power on the horizon. After 100 
years of absence from the international community, it is 
said China is now resurrecting itself. Except in terms of 
population, China is not by any real measure a great power. 
Nonetheless the expectation that China will become a great 
power has already started to affect our thinking. We think of 
Asia as a great market, try to determine its future, and 
predict that China will be a great power. 

One of the most animating features of political thinking 
over the last few years has been the absolute expectation of 
Chinese success and power. There is an alternative, which 
ought to be considered. There is, in fact, a very real 
possibility that, in the years ahead, China will be weak, 
indeed, dramatically weak. Just as we never anticipated the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, we have given remarkably 
little strategic thought to the possibility of future Chinese 
weakness. This is a subject to which we will return. 

2001: Predicting the Rise of India. 

Finally, if we turn to cutting edge publications on Asia, 
we will find one more set of predictions. In the Financial 
Times , Asian Wall Street Journal , and the Far Eastern 
Economic Review we will find that the country now viewed 
as posing a major power challenge in the 25 or 30 years 
ahead now, the new “hot” country as it were, is not China, 
but India. 

Lessons. 

Many things have been predicted over the last quarter of 
a century: the rise of Russia, the rise of Japan, the rise of 
China, the rise of India and the collapse of the United 
States. Yet, in retrospect, the most interesting development 
throughout that period has been, ironically, the 
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resurrection of American power. One of the most dominant 
features of international relations today is the unsurpassed, 
unparalleled power of the United States commercially, 
culturally, politically, and economically. In fact, one can 
make an argument that never has a country had this kind of 
power in the history of modern international relations. 

The lesson of all of this is that when you think and talk 
about hegemonic transitions, it is generally not good to 
think in such short periods of time. When we look back at 
the predictions made during the last 25 years, what is most 
striking is just how wrong many of the pundits and thinkers 
were when making judgments and assessments of great 
power. 

Therefore, we should not just look at the predictions 
themselves. Rather we should pay attention to what it is 
that drives the predictions. Asians have something of what 
might be described as the “Washington syndrome.” That is, 
they are daily preoccupied with thinking about who is up 
and who is down. In my view, this is because Asia, at its core, 
is an incredibly insecure region. Their concern to achieve 
some kind of international balance and their worry over 
what country is in ascendancy and what country is in 
decline drive their thinking on a day-to-day basis. As we 
turn to our consideration of the future, we should bear in 
mind what we have learned from our study of reactions over 
the last 25 years. We should be humble enough to recognize 
that we have only a limited ability to judge the future. 

II. THE CURRENT SITUATION 

Now that we have considered the power predictions of 
the last quarter of a century, it is time to take a closer look at 
today s situation. The goal here is to examine the three great 
powers — the United States, China, and Japan. How do they 
perceive their own power? How is their power perceived by 
the other great powers? What adjustments have they made 
to the overall pattern of Great Power politics? 
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Perceptions of Power. 

The United States. As we said earlier, the dominant 
feature in modern international relations is American 
power. How do Americans perceive their power? Consider 
here for a moment Mr. Hansen, the American recently 
caught spying for Russia. His views, perhaps unexpectedly, 
shed some light on this issue. Mr. Hansen sees the United 
States as a country that does not really understand its 
power, as a sort of giant, clumsy child, unaware of its 
tremendous sway and dominance. 

Generally speaking, secretly, Asians share this view of 
American power. America, in fact, combines great power 
and tremendous unpredictability, two things that are 
greatly troubling for Asians. These characteristics are an 
integral feature of American power. It does not matter, from 
an Asian standpoint, whether one is dealing with a 
Democrat or a Republican. Asians may want American 
power, and they may want American involvement in the 
region; however, on one level, American power is deeply 
worrying. 

Another important question is to ask whether or not 
countries in Asia are generally seeking to work with the 
United States or generally seeking to undercut American 
power. What are the signs here? The record is mixed. Most 
countries tend to take advantage of American power. A 
well-known Asian diplomat in Washington recently 
compared the Asian reaction to America to Microsoft. We 
appreciate the operating systems that both provide but seek 
every opportunity to subtly undermine their power. 

Overall, it seems likely that Asia will become 
increasingly nervous about American power in the years 
ahead. But will the Bush foreign policy radically depart 
from that of Clinton? Joseph Grieco thinks not . 4 However, 
we should remember that what matters in Asia is not so 
much actions as perceptions of actions and the perception is 
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already that there will be substantial differences in foreign 
policy. 

China. China is the second of the three Great Powers of 
Asia. How do the Chinese interpret power in the region? The 
most interesting aspect of China’s rise is how they see and 
interpret the United States. There is a wealth of 
strategic — especially military — writing about the United 
States. It has developed into something of a cottage 
industry, which fascinatingly, until very recently, clung to 
the notion that the United States was in the midst of a 
profound and dramatic decline. As late as 1998 and 1999 
some Chinese continued to claim that American power was 
illusory, that the United States was in the midst of a major 
downward trend. It has only been in the last year that a few, 
fairly brave individuals have voiced a different view. These 
writers tend to live away from the center of things in Beijing 
(most of them are based in Shanghai). They admit, albeit 
cautiously, that they may have misjudged the situation. 
While they continue to argue that the United States will 
likely decline over the long-term, they now say that in the 
short term and even medium term, American power is 
something that they will have to deal with. 

Many Chinese writings reflect deep discomfort about the 
United States and American power. The Chinese are not 
just alarmed about American regional alliances and 
American support of Taiwan, but by American power per se. 
The Chinese would very much prefer a multi-polar world, 
one in particular, in which they have a role to play. 

Japan. The third great power in the region is, of course, 
Japan. When Fumio Hayashi, the great Japanese 
journalist, coined the term, the “Lost Decade,” he was 
referring to Japanese economic and political power and to 
the application of that power in the international realm. 5 
When we think about the 1990s as a lost decade, we have to 
consider what fundamentally animates Japanese foreign 
policy. In many respects Japanese foreign policy — and I 
mean this in the most benevolent way — has never really 
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been driven by strategic objectives. There is probably more 
sentimentality associated with Japanese foreign policy 
than with any other great power in modern history. The 
“lost decade” is best seen as an adjustment to the failure of a 
model. Japan realized that it would not, after all, be able to 
prevail economically against the United States, and dealing 
institutionally with the demise of the dream of economic 
victory over the United States has been difficult. 
Interestingly, over the last decade, the top priority of our 
Japanese friends was to try and develop a better 
relationship with China. This has been in many respects, a 
dismal failure. 

Russia. Before we move on, a brief word should be said 
about Russia. Generally speaking, two inaccurate things 
animate our thinking about Russia. First, we tend to 
assume that Russia will always be preoccupied with 
European affairs rather than Asian affairs. Second, we tend 
to think that they are in the midst of a decline that cannot be 
reversed. Both of these views are, in my opinion wrong. 
However, for the sake of brevity, we will not dwell on this 
point, especially since the Russians do not play an 
important role in the power politics of the region, excepting 
their policies viz-a-viz China. 6 

Adjustments to Changing Power. 

Lack of Multilateral Institutions. The first thing that an 
observer should note about Asia is the rather troubling lack 
of working, formal, international institutions capable of 
dealing with abrupt or subtle changes in the international 
system. 

In many respects the most important development in 
power in Asia in the last 5 years has been associated not 
with the big powers (Japan, the United States, or China) but 
with a sub-power, Indonesia. It was Indonesia, supported by 
Singapore, that drove the process of multilateralism in Asia 
over the past 5 years. Indonesia’s dramatic plummet from 
power to merely hanging on by a thread to political stability 
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is one of the most animating and misunderstood 
developments in Asia today. If one were to draw up a list of 
countries who are important to the United States and yet 
whose importance is not understood by the United States, 
Indonesia would top that list. 

What of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) Regional Forum? This, unfortunately, has proved 
to be a bit of a disappointment. Over the last several years 
we had really tremendous opportunities to move ahead with 
a broader agenda on confidence building and maybe on 
conflict prevention. The leadership of the organization, 
unfortunately, was primarily interested in gathering new 
members, as opposed to deepening an agenda. It was also 
very afraid to alienate the major powers, especially China; 
therefore, remarkably little of the things that needed to be 
done got done. Much of the attention and the creative time 
associated with the last ASEAN Regional Forum meeting 
was, in fact, devoted to the evening of entertainment. Every 
country had to put on a skit to showcase its wares. This 
initiative was intended to be a fun opportunity for the 
representatives of different nations to get together in a 
relaxed fashion. Of course, in great Asian style, it became a 
hyper-competitive event, in which every nation basically 
ran true to form. Our Japanese friends hired the best drum 
players in the world, sneakily brought them in on 
diplomatic protocol, while the United States tried to do last 
minute duets with Russia and then get out of town. That 
was the sort of thing that happened. In short, Asia, unlike 
Europe, lacks institutions that can help it adjust to changes 
in the international scene and enable it to mellow and deal 
with hegemonic transitions. 

Bilateral Relationships. In the United States, the Bush 
administration has highlighted its desire to revitalize the 
bilateral relationships. Revitalizing the security 
relationships is extremely important, and is a process that 
substantially predates the Bush presidency. Secretary 
Perry in fact, began it in the mid-1990s. However, Asian 
ears like to hear two things simultaneously: engage China 
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and revitalize the bilateral security relations. The 
perception, at least in Asia, seems to be that we intend to do 
the one without the other. 

The most dramatic diplomatic achievements of the last 
five years have taken place in China. Beginning in about the 
middle of the last decade, China set about establishing very 
substantial confidence and security building arrangements 
with every country on its border, with Russia, the Central 
Asian Republics, India, Burma, and throughout Southeast 
Asia. These arrangements were made in rapid succession. 

III. THE FUTURE: BIG POWER OPTIONS 

Finally, let us consider what appear to be the big power 
options of China, Japan, and the United States. 

China. 

The indications are that a dramatic change in Chinese 
orientation is underway. The Chinese leadership seemingly 
now recognizes, with a mixture of hope and trepidation, that 
1,000 years of history is about to be relegated to the ash-bin. 
For 2,000 years, China’s primary focus has been towards the 
land. Now they are increasingly coming to believe that, in 
order for China to prosper, they must turn to the sea. They 
are looking to establish sea lines of communication, 
especially to the east. They are attempting to develop major 
relationships with the United States, Japan, and Korea. 

This is something that the United States should notice. 
We tend to concentrate our attention on the magnitude of 
China’s power, which is important. However, we should not, 
in so doing, forget to think about China’s orientation. The 
Chinese are moving dramatically away from their landward 
orientation and are increasingly coming to appreciate that 
trade, energy supplies, and sea lines of communication are 
important to it. These are areas in which the United States 
and the international community will have the greatest 
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potential for positive engagement with China. They are 
possibly contentious areas as well. 

What of future Chinese bilateral relationships? Of late, 
the Chinese appear to have decided to enter into a tactical 
embrace with Russia. This is the more worrying the longer it 
goes on. China has procured from Russia a really 
substantial amount of military capability, primarily 
designed for a potential Taiwan scenario, possibly involving 
the United States. This is not a welcome development. It is 
creating more and more concern in the region as a whole. 

Japan. 

As for Japan, the last 10 years have been the “lost 
decade”. Its political and foreign policy elite have, more than 
anything else, wanted to develop a better relationship with 
China. For a whole host of reasons they have been 
unsuccessful. Especially daunting is what we learn from 
public opinion polling in Japan. The vast majority (60-70 
percent) of Japanese above age 45 believe that it is in 
Japan’s interest to have a good strong relationship with 
China. In contrast, among Japanese between the ages of 18 
to 43-44, that interest in a better relationship with China 
totally and completely evaporates. Polls suggest that this 
coming-of-age group of Japanese citizens have had it with 
China. They do not feel that China has the moral 
wherewithal to criticize Japan the way they have been 
doing. They feel, moreover, that Japan has become a 
different country over the last 60 years, and is no longer the 
Japan of 1937-38. 

The United States. 

Over the last 10-15 years, 80-90 percent of American 
strategic creativity, interests, and activity has been devoted 
to three major issues, all of them in Europe. First, 
Americans have focused on dealing with the transformation 
of the Soviet Union into Russia. This process, which is still 
underway, is messy and has wide ramifications in both the 
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military-political and economic spheres. Second, Americans 
have been preoccupied with the reunification of Germany 
and the associated task of forging a new NATO for the 21st 
century. Third, they have been picking up the mess from 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. For the past 10 years, 90 percent of 
American strategic creativity, energy, and activism, both in 
the latter years of the Bush administration and the entire 
Clinton administration, have been devoted to these three 
challenges. 

Over the next 10 years we will likely see a perceptible 
shift in American attention away from Europe and towards 
Asia. What are likely to be the major challenges and 
preoccupations of the future? 

• Topping the agenda will be the inevitable changes and 
developments associated with change on the Korean 
peninsula. This process is underway and cannot be 
stopped now that the two Koreas are in the process of 
a very significant strategic embrace. The process will 
be difficult under all circumstances. 

• The rise of China will also likely engage American 
energies. The United States will not only have to deal 
with China but also with Japan as part of that 
process. China’s rise has tremendous implications for 
the United States. The rise will affect us in what we 
might call a psychic and philosophic way. Long before 
it affects us, however, it will affect our friends in 
Japan and in a much more direct and significant 
fashion. Thus, as we increasingly think about this 
relationship, it is important that we think about it 
less in terms of a bilateral context and more in terms 
of the trilateral sense. You cannot have profound 
peace and prosperity in Asia unless the three great 
powers of Asia can somehow find a way to work 
together in the future. 

• Indonesia will also be an area that will need our 
attention. This country looks as if it is coming to the 
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end of incoherence. Here we will need to pick up the 
pieces. 

• Just after these top three items, would be an Asian 
economic crisis. The possibility of such a crisis lurks 
immediately on the horizon. Most Asian countries 
failed to make the changes that were needed in 1998 
to ensure continued prosperity. The American 
economy, which served as a global engine of growth, is 
slowing down. This will only aggravate matters, 
especially since those countries, which have regained 
their prosperity since 1998, did so exclusively because 
they found it easy to penetrate American markets. 

CONCLUSION 

What then are the lessons to be learned from a study of 
the patterns of hegemony in Asia? First, to reiterate, one 
must be very cautious about making predictions. If the past 
quarter-century has made anything clear, it is that it is very 
hard to foresee with any accuracy which powers will gain or 
lose power. This book is devoted to the study of the security 
implications of the Rise of China: we should remember that 
it is by no means self-evident that China will rise. 

Second, we must always consider not only the realities, 
but also the perceptions of power, which are often the 
driving force of international politics. Third, we should take 
note of some of the destabilizing forces that face us in Asia. 
Asians are insecure and worried about American power. 
They also lack the kind of multilateral institutions that can 
ease tensions caused by rising and falling patterns. 

Fourth, we should always be aware of the overall Asian 
context and not focus on great power politics to the exclusion 
of all other things, nor on the bilateral relations of the 
United States. The importance of sub-powers should not be 
underestimated. The rise and fall of Indonesia, though it is 
not a great power, has played an enormously important role 
in Asia in the last 5 years. Again, we should never lose sight 
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of the fact that the overall stability of the Asian region 
depends on the development of good relations among all the 
Asian powers. While the rise of China is of real importance 
to the United States, we should equally bear in mind how 
this rise may affect Japan. 

Finally, let me close by insisting on the importance of 
paying strategic attention to Asia, and by thanking the 
Army for supporting this work. It is very much a tribute to 
this institution that it is willing to take an interest in a part 
of the world in which it is likely to play a decreasing role in 
the future. 
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Part II. 

IS CHINA A SECURITY THREAT? 
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CHAPTER 4 



RISING CHINA: 

A THREAT TO ITS NEIGHBORS? 



Michael R. Chambers 



INTRODUCTION 

Whether or not China poses a threat to its Asian 
neighbors has been an issue debated by many since the 
mid-1990s. The occupation of Mischief Reef by the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) in early 1995 set off alarms in the 
region that China’s rapidly developing economy and 
increasing budgets for the modernization of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) could lead to a Chinese threat to the 
region. These concerns were reinforced in the East Asian 
region and in the United States in spring 2001 when the 
PRC announced that it was increasing the PLA’s official 
budget by almost 18 percent to approximately $17.2 billion. 1 
Impressions of a more militarily assertive China were 
strengthened, at least in the United States, by the mid-air 
collision of a Chinese F-8 fighter jet and a U.S. EP-3 
surveillance plane on April 1, 2001, and the 11-day standoff 
over the detained American crew. 

While these incidents and developments have played 
into the fears of some of a “China threat,” others have sought 
to remind us that these fears are exaggerated, at least for 
now. Whether focusing on China’s military capabilities or a 
combination of its intentions and capabilities, they argue 
that the PRC is a conservative, middle power that may not 
really matter — at least to the degree that the alarmists 
would have us believe. 2 
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Is rising China a threat to international security, and in 
particular a threat to its East Asian neighbors? This chapter 
will address this question, and, in doing so, will side with 
those scholars who are less alar mi st about China’s threat to 
the East Asian region today. The PRC lacks the capabilities 
at present to seriously threaten the security of its neighbors, 
with a few exceptions, and its intentions are also more 
inclined toward maintaining the regional status quo for the 
moment. However, this could change in the near-to 
medium-term future, based on the success of China’s 
economic development. 

I. CURRENT THREATS 

China is Not a Global Threat. 

As we evaluate China’s potential ability to threaten 
international security, it is important to consider the 
geographic scope of that threat. Aside from threatening the 
international proliferation regimes, with consequences 
primarily in the Middle East, China’s ability to threaten 
security is restricted largely to the East Asian region 
(defined as both Northeast and Southeast Asia). As others 
have noted, China has not replaced the former Soviet Union 
as a global threat to U.S. interests and to the security of 
regions all over the world. China is not seeking to construct 
a network of client states all over the globe through which to 
challenge U.S. and Western interests. The Chinese will 
work with coalitions of other countries on certain 
issues — such as human rights — to oppose U.S. interests and 
advance Chinese interests. However, we do not find a large 
Chinese-led coalition seeking to oppose the United States on 
a broad agenda of issues. Nor is China seeking to spread a 
specific ideological vision of the world and to gather other 
countries under its ideological leadership. (It is also not 
clear that a stronger China in the future would be leading a 
crusade for some new ideology and seeking adherents under 
its leadership.) 
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Certainly, China wants to curb U.S. influence globally 
by promoting multipolarity, with China as one of the great 
powers, but this is not necessarily a threat to international 
security. In fact, a five-power multipolar configuration of 
power was advocated by Richard Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger when the former was president, with China 
serving as one of the great powers in this system. Whether 
or not you see China’s support for the emergence of 
multipolarity as a threat depends, perhaps, on your 
assessment of whether multipolarity or unipolarity (or 
some hybrid of the latter) will do more to secure 
international stability and security. 

Most importantly, China lacks the capabilities to try to 
project power globally, and it does not seem likely to develop 
such capabilities in the near future. China is a continental 
power, with a military that is geared primarily toward 
defending the Chinese mainland from attack — dating back 
to the “people’s war” strategy of the Maoist era. The People’s 
Liberation Army (PL A) Navy lacks a blue water navy and 
has no aircraft carriers with which to project seapower. 
Similarly, the PLA’s air force is still rather antiquated and 
lacks long-range capabilities. China’s military 
modernization program over the last several years has 
sought to develop and acquire new naval and air weapons 
systems, such as Su-27 and Su-30 fighter aircraft and two 
Sovremennyy class destroyers from Russia, that would 
enhance the PLA’s capabilities to defend China out away 
from its land and sea borders, but these do not bring it 
longer range power projection capabilities. 3 The one area in 
which the PRC does have some global reach is in nuclear 
weapons; China has approximately 20 nuclear-tipped 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) and a single 
ballistic missile submarine (still not fully in service) that 
can carry perhaps a dozen nuclear-tipped 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs). These 
serve as China’s nuclear deterrence against the United 
States and other nuclear powers. In addition, China has 
hundreds of short-, medium-, and intermediate-range 
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ballistic missiles and is developing more of these, but the 
range of these missiles prevents them from presenting more 
than a regional threat. As mentioned above, Chinese sales 
of missile technology to Iran, Libya, and Syria, as well as to 
Pakistan, threaten the international non-proliferation 
regimes, but China is not itself threatening regional 
security in the Middle East. 

Does China Threaten Its Asian Neighbors? 

If China is not a global threat, does it present a threat to 
East Asian regional security? Does the PRC threaten its 
neighbors in East Asia? Generally speaking, China does not 
currently threaten its neighbors, with two principal 
exceptions: Taiwan and other claimants to the Spratly 
Islands in the South China Sea. China has some 
capabilities, particularly in terms of its missiles, to threaten 
its regional neighbors. The PRC has deployed a combination 
of short-, medium-, and intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles that together give it the ability to strike all of its 
neighbors. 5 And its modest air and naval capabilities do 
provide it the ability to threaten the security of nearer, 
weaker neighbors. Nevertheless, this threat is limited by 
China’s inability to project air and sea power far from its 
shores. With these qualifications to China’s threat capacity, 
it could be argued that China’s ability to threaten the 
countries of East Asia today is less than it was in the 1960s, 
when it supported various communist insurgencies (often 
with a core of ethnic Chinese) struggling to overthrow the 
regimes of Southeast Asian countries such as Thailand, 
Malaysia, Laos, and South Vietnam. The PRC also had ties 
to the Communist Party of Indonesia, which was destroyed 
following its complicity in the aborted leftist coup attempt of 
October 1965. While not as high-tech as ballistic missiles, 
this support for communist insurgencies was a capability 
well-suited to the political situations in the countries of 
Southeast Asia, and the threat to the political orders of 
these countries was quite pronounced at the time. 
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The current threat posed by China is limited inasmuch 
as its capabilities are limited. It is further limited in that 
China appears not to have aggressive intentions towards its 
neighbors. The PRC is still preoccupied with its economic 
reforms and its desire to create economic growth. The 
legitimacy of the post-Mao leadership has rested heavily on 
its ability to foster economic development, which has 
required significant reform of the economy to include 
market forces. China’s effort to join the World Trade 
Organization has become an important element of this 
strategy, yet one that will require even greater changes to 
its economy and policies. The leaders in Beijing need to cope 
with the political and economic consequences of continuing 
economic reforms, especially those which affect the state 
owned enterprises and which are likely to result in heavy 
unemployment. China is increasingly troubled by labor 
demonstrations: workers who have been laid off have 
engaged in large scale demonstrations while peasants have 
demonstrated against government corruption and illegal 
taxes. 6 While economic in nature, such unrest could pose a 
political challenge to the government. 

The Chinese leadership also remains extremely 
concerned about domestic political stability. This is most 
evident in the continuing campaign against Falun Gong, 
but can also be seen in government calls for vigilance 
against ethnic separatism and religious extremism, both of 
which can be found in western Xinjiang province as well as 
elsewhere. 7 To achieve these economic and political goals, 
China needs a stable international environment in which it 
can focus its attention on its domestic needs. Such an 
environment cannot be attained if the PRC is acting in a 
hostile manner towards its neighbors. 

In terms of relations with its East Asian neighbors, 
China seems to have two principal goals. 

1. To foster a regional international environment that 
takes China’s interests into account. 
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